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ART AND PROGRESS 



city just in so far as the city's industries 
appreciate the economic value of beauty/' 
going on to explain that "a. lump of clay 
-worth less than a penny, may, when 
transformed by the industry of the arti- 
san into a bowl, be worth a dollar ; when 
transformed b}' the artist into a beautiful 
bowl be worth many thousand dollars" — 
a truth applicable to some extent to al- 
most all industries. 

This is a timely warning and one to 
which wide attention should be called. 
Not onty are we today in great need of 
appreciating this truth in order to take 
our place creditably among nations with 
regard to our commercial output, but in 
order to uphold the great traditions of 
art, in painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. 

Miss Connolly is the educational ex- 
pert of the Free Public Library of 
Newark, and her report is of exceptional 
value, not only on account of its clear- 
ness and directness, but also because of 
the writer's long experience in educa- 
tional matters and broad unprejudiced 
viewpoint. 

LEE McCLUNG 

The American Federation of Arts has 
experienced serious loss in the death of 
one of its directors, Mr. Lee McClung, 
which occurred in London, December 19, 
1914. In 1912, while holding the posi- 
tion of Treasurer of the United States, 
Mr. McClung became treasurer of the 
American Federation of Arts — relin- 
quishing this post only when leaving 
Washington and on the eve of an ex- 
tended absence abroad. For three years 
he has served as a member of the Board 
of Directors, regularly attending the 
meetings and giving at all times liberally 
of his interest and aid. This was char- 
acteristic of the man. Whatever he did 
was done to the full extent of his power 
— hence, well. Of large capacity and 
capability he gave without measure or 
stint. Such giving on the part of one 
who represented, as did Mr. McClung, the 
highest and best type of American man- 
hood and citizenship means much, espe- 
cially in the field of art — strengthening 



endeavor, dignifying and justifying its 
aims. The testimony of such lives is not 
lost; their influence continues beyond the 
narrow span of life, but they are those 
who can ill be spared and whose loss is 
lamented far beyond the time of their 
passing. 

NOTES 



THE LINCOLN 

MEMORIAL 

STATUE 



Mr. Daniel Chester 
French has been com- 
missioned to execute the 
portrait statue of Lin- 
coln which is to be permanently placed 
in the Lincoln Memorial at Washington, 
now under construction. The fact that 
Mr. French was a member of the Federal 
Commission of Fine Arts might have 
seemed to have prohibited his. under- 
taking this important work, but the truth 
is that Mi*. French's term of service ex- 
pires in the early part of 1915 and 
therefore this was not an obstacle. 

Mr. French is without question one of 
the foremost sculptors of our day. His 
Milmore Memorial, "Death Staying the 
Hand of the Young Sculptor," his "Gal- 
laudet Group," and his "Alma Mater" are 
among the finest works of the kind which 
have been produced in modern times.- 
Furthermore, Mr. French and Mr. Bacon, 
the architect of the Lincoln Memorial, 
have for some years worked together, the 
latter designing the architectural setting 
for many of the sculptor's more recent 
works. The selection of Mr. French as 
the sculptor of this Lincoln statue would, 
therefore, seem peculiarly fortunate and 
proper. 



A NEW 

MUSEUM OF 

ART FOR 
BALTIMORE 



Baltimore is to have 
some time in the near 
future a Museum of Art. 
A short while ago one 
of its leading civic 
bodies called the City-Wide Congress ap- 
pointed a committee to study the ques- 
tion of an art museum. The report of 
this committee strongly recommended 
such a movement. As a result a com- 
mittee of ten, including representatives 
of all Baltimore art institutions, was ap- 
pointed, and now the Baltimore Museum 




THE NEW YORK WATER COLOR CLUBS 1914 EXHIBITION 



FINE ARTS BUILDING. NEW YORK 



of Art has been incorporated with seven 
of the leading citizens of Baltimore as 
incorporators, together with twenty-five 
directors to serve until 1920. These 
directors met on December 10th and 
adopted a constitution and set of by-laws 
and elected the following officers: 
Blanchard Randall, President; Alfred 
R. L. Dohme, Vice-President; Henry H. 
Wiegand, Secretary, and B. Howell Gris- 
wold, Jr., Treasurer. 

It was decided to enter at once upon 
an educational campaign in the way of 
lectures and exhibitions and that when 
conditions were more favorable a cam- 
paign for subscriptions for the equipment 
of the museum should be organized. 



THE ART 
OF DISPLAY 



Great strides have been 
made in recent years in 
the art of display, but 
rarely has this art been more delightfully 
employed than in the arrangement of the 
New York Water Color Club's Annual 
Exhibition, held in the Fine Arts Gal- 
leries during the early part of the pres- 
ent winter. On account of their average 
small size water-colors are not effective 
as a rule in a very large gallery, so the 
Committee in charge of the arrangement 
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of this exhibition reduced the scale effect 
of the exhibition rooms by the use of 
wings or screens extending from the 
wall, giving each gallery the effect of 
three rooms. This had been done before 
in a way and with a very different ob- 
ject by the Architectural League in their 
exhibitions, but not by the painters. It 
added 100 feet or more of extra line 
space at the same time that it improved 
the appearance. Also by an arrange- 
ment with the Sculpture Society a 
charming group of more or less recent 
small bronzes was brought in to be shown, 
not like hardware samples in a row, but 
placed where they helped the general 
effect, and, being useful, were happy and 
looked it. The placing and grouping of 
the pictures was well done also, the deli- 
cate matter of spacing being nicely ad- 
justed. The photograph reproduced 
herewith gives only a suggestion of the 
attractive appearance of these galleries 
at this time, lacking the interesting 
quality of color. 



ART IN 
CHICAGO 



At the Art Institute in 
Chicago, the exhibitions 
for 1915 opened with 
the most important display of Japanese 
prints ever shown in the West and pos- 



